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VOL. XXXIV 
e No. V 


A Magazine of Verse 


AUGUST, 1929 


FOURTEEN POEMS 
THE HOURS OF THE DAY 


HE city stirred about me softly as air. 

Its vulgar voice seemed bodiless and distant. 
All day I wondered that I walked and listened 
For once unflinching there 


And wondered how love so led me and removed me: 
My breath coming glad and free, for she had drawn it; 
My eyes being wild with pride because she loved me; 
My heart being shielded with her beauty upon it. 
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THE CURE 


Being sick for the sight of you, 

I thought of nothing to do 
Except to whistle and hum 

And teach my heart to be numb, 
Except to laugh all night long 
And make it fine and strong 
And tough to the teeth of pain, 
Against the incredible plain 
Damocles’ dawn above me 

Of the day you do not love me. 


But it is not done by laughter, 
That rabbit the wind runs after- 
Nor pride, that petulant one 
Who thinks to forget the sun 
By bandaging both his eyes- 
Nor in any such storybook wise. 


It must be done, if it is done, 

By tasting the fruit I am teased on, 
The sweet and the bitter of love, 

Till almost I dream it enough 

Till, my heart being physicked of grief 
On merely the rind and the leaf 

So gnawed at night and day, 

Maybe almost I can say, 

I give you this beauty back, 
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George Dillon 


Not bruised too blue or too black, 
Not bitten to the core; 
Yet I can bear no more. 


FOUR SONNETS 

Your life, so rarefied upon the page 

That its true import travels unimpaired 

On the frail wind of time from age to age, 

A scent in which old summers are declared 
Your life, so lifted up by every power 

That drags the earthlier blossom to the dust, 
Nevertheless enlarges in its hour 

On mortal soil, as the immortal must. 


O drive its roots more deeply in my heart 
Who thus invaded die without dismay 

To fashion the least leaf, the littlest part 
Which keeps no autumn covenant with clay, 
Save as a rose that, ravelling, disappears 
Into the endless April of the years. 


1] 
I think you are closer to me than anything 
Not as a dream alone, but as a part: 
I feel your breast beat through me like a wing, 
I feel your hands immediate on my heart. 
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You are the noose of sleep pulled slowly tight; 
You are the pulsing nerve in tooth and toe; 
You are the sweat upon me in the night; 

You are the engine urging me to go. 

Then I recall how you are none of these 

Only a woman, far away and fair, 

Looking in mirrors, keeping old promises, 
Laughing at stories I shall never share: 

Till love seems too much sadness, and I seem 
Like one more fagot in the flames of dream. 


Ill 


Yours is the Attic and ambiguous mind 
Strict to the law of loveliness alone, 

Not striving to distinguish kind from kind, 
Nor caring by what visage it be known; 
And I as well have been alert to ply 

The plough in any field that love has gained, 
Knowing the innocent dust is served thereby 
Whether the seed be scattered or retained. 


How strange, then, that a world where such as we 
Live but by leave in these diminished days 
Should stare askance at the simplicity 

Of its own features in a mirror’s face: 

A boy and girl who would as soon be seen 

As any sweethearts on a village green. 
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IV 


Suddenly on a winter’s day to find 

Your far-flung words like flowers at my feet, 
And the familiar music of your mind 

Aimed at my ears alone, and strangely sweet 
With secret tremblings of the eternal bell, 
Was to feel 
Even as crystal snowflakes flashed and fell 


winter flame at once to spring: 
I leaned to touch some gallant growing thing. 


This was no marvel, but a lover’s dream 

Yet love indeed, in lyric garlands dressed 
Whose colors flow untarnished in time’s stream 
Like guiltless blossoms on a glacier’s breast, 
Must tell of April though the snow array 


The air forever as it does to-day. 


THE LOITERER 


When May leads in her lovely train 
At April’s grudging gait, 

[ am unwilling to complain; 

I would almost delay it, 

Foreseeing the ruin of the rose 
Upon the aimless air, 

And orchards deep in silken snows 
That leave the cherry bare: 
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So I have loitered half in sorrow 

To bring you what I bring 

Love, that the wind must wear to-morrow 
Like the cast cloak of spring. 


BEAUTY INTOLERABLI 


Finding her body woven 
As if of flame and snow, 

I thought, however often 
My pulses cease to go, 
Whipped by whatever pain 
Age or disease appoint, 

I shall not be again 

So jarred in every joint, 
So mute, amazed, and taut, 
And winded of my breath, 
Beauty being at my throat 
More savagely than death. 


A DREAMER OF LEAVES 


Better be anything 

Than a waiter for leaves in spring, 
A dreamer of leaves too soon. 

You know, you have always known, 
That leaves aren’t made over night 
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George Dillon 


How subtly to the sight 

The April onslaught comes, 
The hidden sap that hums 
Presaging it, the slow 

Buds along the bough 
Preening before they burst: 
You have it all rehearsed- 
Then wake at a noise like rain’s 
In panic for your pains, 

And feel a trembling start 
Half as within your heart, 
And hear about your head 
The loud contagion spread, 
Till every branch that’s seen 
And others just as green, 

Too lofty to be viewed 

Or vagrant in a wood 

Or captive in a copse 

Or blowing on mountain slopes 
No mind but yours conceives, 
Flash‘and flutter with leaves. 


SPRING REMEMBERED 


If indeed the heart is dust 
Simple earth for all its throes 
Let it succor, as earth does, 


Any who will wait and trust. 
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If indeed kind words are vain, 
Fruitless, willow-trivial—still, 
Let them bear, as willows will, 
Beauty that is balm for pain. 


And if beauty, autumn-wise, 
Blows but to an ashen end, 
Let me keep against the wind 
Spring remembered in my eyes. 


IN PASSING 


Mystery is exquisite. 
I shall not put 

An axe to its root 
And lop and lower it. 


But when others importune, 
As they will do- 

(Such men as have made you 
lronical so soon) 


And follow, as they will, 
The fragrance of your love 
Into the inmost grove, 
Immaculate and still, 

And seize the essential bough 
Whose blossom is your life, 
And make you kiss the knife 
That would bring it low— 
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Remember, a moment, me 
To whom you were 

A petal upon the air 

From an invisible tree. 


MARCHING SONG 


The foot cannot know 
Whether marble or mire 
The path it must go 
Toward the mind’s desire: 


Then how shall the mind 
Imagine its route? 

It is brave. It is blind. 
It is but a foot 


Set free on the track 

Of truth, if you will, 

Where there’s no turning back, 
And no standing still, 


But a long way to fare— 
With mortality shod 
Maybe nowhere, 
Maybe to God. 
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Be the shoe sheerest pain, 
Or the obstacle stark, 

It must stumble again 
Like a foot in the dark. 


SALUTATION AT DAWN 


Dungeoned consciousness, come forth 
For you are famished at this hou: 
Who fed upon the fruits of earth, 
The upper region, and the lower 


Mortality, egregious glass, 
Mean retina to the morning ray, 
Whatever marvel come to pass 
You shall mirror it today. 


Desire (shallow cup!) not yet 
Think to have contained the whole. 
Your five senses I have set 

Like a sieve upon my soul. 


Beauty, that in body and mind 

The undying sun have been, 

That on the face of death could find 

An eye through which the light may lean, 
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Attend me now! Be tangible, 

Who never were from dreams withdrawn, 
Even in heaven, even in hell, 

Even in the deep sleep of dawn. 


AFTER IMAGE 


The air too blue, the drifting leaf 

An emerald within the brain, 

The sweet day quicksilvered with pain, 
Flew with the flight of grief. 


And yet, such swords are sleeping still 
In the dead earth, I dare not go 

The gantlet of the garden row, 

lest they should wake, and kill. 


O summer rooted in the heart, 
Inclement radiance ill endured, 
Be warned of the belated bird: 
Take feathers, and depart. 


Be warned of roses wry with frost: 
Release your petals—let them climb 
| 


The backward-blowing gale of Time. 


Be warned of love: be lost. 





Geo? ge Dillon 
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COLOR OF DREAMS 


ENDION 


I had seen you at Endion, those years before, 
Young in the landscape and laughing on the hills, 
Sturdy and naked as the sycamore, 

Secret as the whippoorwills. 


Again I have seen you, in the same places 

That meant youth to you then and mean age now. 
All you were and are, I have seen in two faces 
Under the same bough. 


I remember black leaves against the moonlit lake, 
And waves that lap and lap unending; 

And two wharf-poles there that sleep awake, 

One standing straight and one bending. 


UNDRESSING YOI 


Fiercely I remove from you 

All the little vestiges- 
Garments that confine you, 
Things that touch the flesh, 
The wool and the silk 

And the linen that entwine you, 
Tear them all away from you, 
Bare you from the mesh. 
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Witter Bynner 
And now I have you as you are, 
Nothing to encumber you 
But now I see, caressing you, 
Colder hands than mine. 
They take away your flesh and bone, 
And, utterly undressing you, 
They tear you from your beauty 
And they leave no sign. 


rHIS HAPPINESS 
This happiness of 
bubble 


Colored with our dreams. It flies above 
As no bird ever flew, as long as we trouble 
To blow it upward 


ours is the whole round world, in a 


, upward with the breath of our love. 


Witter Bynner 
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TWO POEMS 


THREAT 


How tame has earth become 
Under man’s heavy thumb! 


Earth that leaped out of space 
With darkness on its face; 


With cloudy terrible night 
Upon it—and no light. 


How tame, how trampled down 
Is earth, with field and town! 


How low the waters sing, 
Under the prow and wing; 


Under the many feet, 
The ways lie pleasant, sweet. 


As if there had not flowed 
Black chaos in earth’s blood; 


Torrent and hurricane 
In every root and vein; 


And in her heart, no less, 
The thirst of emptiness. 
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Hortense Flexner 
THE SCIENTIST DIES 


And if Death came, the veiled archaic shape, 
Too crudely representing visible doom, 

He would, if he were wise, drop cowl and cape 
Crossing the threshold of this narrow room. 

For he who dies has known his visitor 

In other forms, watched him without his mask— 
A series of small changes, nothing more, 
Working his tricks by daylight in a flask. 


How could Death play at panic, pose and stride 
Before an eye that, even as it slept, 

Knew him for something tiny, multiplied 

In a bright ring of light—a horde that crept 
Through a half-drop of blood, a moving smear 
That might be many things, yet hardly fear? 


Hortense Flexner 


SEA 


Sea is great hunger pressed 

To a full white mother-breast, 
Where it ravens till the tide 

Of appetite is satisfied; 

Where it slumbers till the shore 
Aches with plenitude once more. 


Ethel Romig Fuller 
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BY WAY OF CONTRAST 
MOMENT AT CROTON DAM 


The pine that cools the grass with shadow-spray 
Thrusts back the burning spray of milky sun. 

But there is nothing alive has power to stay 

These roaring hills of water, where they run 

Like hurried herds, cloud-maned and thunder-hooved, 
Or leap like bristling snows turned to white fire, 

Or fling their breasts like shaggy ghosts, unmoved 

On bastions that can tear them, but not tire. 


Under this small cool pine, that is as still 

As though it breathed not sun but a green peac: 
Beside that wild pale fluid noisy hill, 

Something that was not born and will not ceas« 

On earth, seems hovering between earth and sky. 

A presence, or a presage, or a breath 

From regions vaster than the day, goes by, 

And life awakes, being clothed in that bright death. 


SOIREE 


In the blonde room the lustrous-limbed piano, 
Like an incarnate shadow with heart and nerves, 
Seems to wait for those fleshly apparitions 
Whose passing humors it so darkly serves 
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Babette Deutsch 


They come: the room contracts with talk and gesture; 
The pictures pale as they nod and curve their cheeks; 
They flutter the music-score with debating fingers; 
The keyboard smiles like a wise slave—and speaks. 


Their voices rise and float like smoke dissolving 

Over the strong prone quivering instrument. 

Touch and kiss, grave-flower, wine-drenched laughter, 
Bloom in a fountain of sound and fade like a scent. 


The music gutters at last, is snuffed like a candle. 

Gay gossip follows, sweet foods. The farewells start. 

Alone in the ash-blonde room the dark piano 

Stands like a shining shadow with nerves and heart. 
Babette Deutsch 


IDY] 


Silver-tipped slippers on the cobbles, 
White breasts in the rapids 
So runs my river. 


Lily ladies, timid waders, 
Come to greet you, little river, 


Come to meet you with green, bare limbs. 


Regattas of willow-leaves with tan sails 
Moor, when the wind fails, 
Stem-anchors in the sand. 

Clarence P. Milligan 
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BRIDAL TOWER 


The church is darkness now, the bell 
Hangs rigid where the clamor fell, 
And we have come upon the hour 
Of heritage within the tower. 


This is the room, dimensioned by 

Our share of space burned in the grain 
Of running storm, where you and | 
May raise the window to the rain 
Latch the door. Link the chain. 


We are earth’s pulse to tend the seed 
Until it splits in life, that soon 
The point of the renascent reed 
Will scratch our promise on the moon 


This is the bed. Break swift and free 
Of caution where our heaven is won! 
Match pride and heart with ecstasy 
The fruit is riper for the sun. 


Be loyal to each breath and nerve; 
Release the flame in every curve 
And vein till moonlight shivers in 
The glooms where universes spin 
Beneath a shell of skin. 
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Philip M. Harding 
Even the rain drills through a ditch 

Of stars tonight. Condemn the rhyme 
Of brittle seconds as they stitch 


Fresh borders on the rim of time; 


Cling to the song of white breast heard 
Above the limit of the word, 

And face the blood where pulses reel 

In sparks from the dynamic wheel 
Of flesh! . . . Rest quiet, hold my hand 
The flesh was wrought to understand. 


Philip M. Harding 
THE HOUSE ON THE MOOR 


THE MOOR 


I say to the mole, 
Good morning, friend!’ 
‘Good night!” to the beetle. 
[ love to mend 
The broken wing 
Of the soaring swallow 
With rabbit’s clover 
[ lie in the hollow. 
sec recy in the 
Sinewed root 
I linger over 


With my foot. 
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Under the cool of 

The white thorn tree 
I cherish the petals 

That snow on me. 
I guard the nest 

Where the red wings flash, 
And I step over 

The blue-eyed grass. 
Who has laid 

Dear Love in the groun 
Kneels by every 

Flower around; 
Who has thrown 

His heart in the sky 
Learns with each bird 


To fly and fly. 


THE HOUSI 


A house they say 
Is an empty shell 
When the owner’s away 
In Heaven or Hell: 
Nobody picks 
The damson plums, 
The sills are sunken 
Like toothless gums. 
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Elizabeth Hollister Frost 


Sand blows in 
And lies about, 
As I step in 
A bird flies out. 
But I don’t know, 
I like to drink 
Thoughts that others 
Don’t want to think: 
I like to close 
The door to the moor 
And watch the mystery 
On the floor. 


The room’s so still, 
[ like that wall 
That suddenly seems 
Like nothing at all 
‘T 





1at shadowy door 
Over there may be 
An opening into 
Eternity! 


Elizabeth Hollister Frost 
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ABRACADABRA 
THE CHARM 


Let there be words spoken; let there be a charm cast. 
White pigeons flying in the early morning. (It is begun. 
Eleven words start the charm, one at the last.) 
White wings trailing crimson in the evening sun 
Twisted smile, laughing tears. None must know 
The charm’s meaning. Drop them slow 
In the witch’s hissing cauldron! 
Words shall be spoken 
And be broken 
One by 
One. 


THE RITE 


The words were folded like a cross; 
About my neck the cross was hung. 

And ever thought I of my loss 

With silent tongue. 

The charm I wore three days times three; 
Then rose I up when night was gone, 
And that strange cross of words I flung 
Backward against the dawn, 

With prayer upon prayer, endlessly, 
That my white birds return to me. 
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Fewell Bothwell Tull 
THE SIGN 


My eyes were blind with bitter crying, 

My heart beat heavily— 

There in the West were my white birds flying 
Into an unknown sea! 


Fewell Bothwell Tull 


TWILIGHT COLOR 


The hour of tears is when the night and day 
Fold into one, and every flower seals, 
When every blade of grass bows to the ground 


And the wind-drowsed yew-hedge kneels. 


Dreariest then the shadows that drift and float 
Upon the swollen air in rain-hung hues; 
Strangest the light of leaves, their twisting waves 


Of green and purple-blues. 


The bell of evening swings within the rose, 
And colors that were dead rise up to wreathe 
Our fairy heads. O silence rare 
When only small things breathe! 
Fulia Carlie 
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THEY ENDURE 


ETERNAI 


Canopus hangs forever bright 
Against the sky, and thrust 
Across the velvet of the night 
Venus swims in a gust 

Of lovely stars; but blight 
Comes to our human dust. 
The moon’s fortress still 

Is untaken by a breath, 
Immortal as a hill 

The star Aldebaran still hath 
Eternal splendor; but soon will 
Our lips be kissed by death. 


THE DARK RIVE! 


The Styx still foams beneath the dark 
Green trees, and still does Charon row 
The fatal and malicious barque 

Unto a region apropos. 

There in their rather lunar seats 

The holy ones sit debonair. 

Surrender your right hand to Keats, 
And give your left to Baudelaire 
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Harold Vinal 


rO A PAGAN 


Because your passion was intense, 
We pity you who sleep there now 
In such serene indifference, 

A withered, a contemptuous bough. 
There in the second womb of birth, 
Quiescent as a root; 

We are the runners of the earth 
Who tread your beauty underfoot. 


COVER'! 


Still cowering beneath the bush he hides, 
His small heart beating. Dusk falls quietly 


Upon the valley; like a panther glides 


The moon across the mountains; a green sea, 
The spruces undulate; the opal clearing 

Is wide but silent. Nothing seems to mark 

Che end of danger, though, with twilight nearing, 


The baying hounds slouch homeward through the dark. 


And yet he will not stir. With ears erect, 
He crouches in the twilight; still the cries 
Of horns and voices wound him; the sky, flecked 
With stars, entreats in vain. His senses brood 
On danger still; he hugs the solitude, 
A look of human anguish in his eyes. 
Harold Vinal 
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FOUR POEMS FOR VALESKA 
I 


Pines on this plain of lowering night 

bend down their branches with the sun in sorrow, 

the welling evening wind sweeps under them with moan 
and I am washed over by the northern waves. 


O lorn immensity of drowned dead stars, 
to what port has the sunken sun repaired 
and from what mast was this full moon releass 


‘ 
I cannot know but am not discontent 
I know the darkening harbor of your eyes. 


I] 






The morning sun was mauve an 
birds— 

their plumage faded in the mist that ros« 

warm from the wide savannahs. 


Why have you put such fever in my heart? 
11 


Wheeling aloft and chanting to the sky 
only the lark had risen again 
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Bravig Imbs 
the grass was trounced by rain and beaten down. 


Slowly out of the v apors of the earth, 
redolent with root and the cold breath of stone, 
breathed there a phantom with unknown eyes 


raised above mine to the soaring bird. 


The trembling that was evening shook the air, 
and when the phantom sang I could not tel 


whether the lark was mute or singing stil] 


} 


so merged with wonder is your voice, 
O lark and phantom of your words 


T\ 


The stars float high and unperturbed 
the gull’s wing is folded on the wave. 
Forgotten is this shore and desolate and dur 


where is the gleam of the remembered tower. 


Make now your orisons and your farewells, 


the hour of voyage and of morning nears 


Does not the sky re peat the rose 


and the clear stars the color of my love? 
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TWO POEMS 


HEARING A STAFF AND A BELI 


Crowd about me, sun-fleck, shadow, 
Closer, closer, green hill-meadow, 
Let me touch you, air, earth, stone 
My treasure lies far and lone. 


Love me, fragrant innocent clover, 
I am your debtor, I am your lover. 
Here in the daylight I would weep 
My treasure lies far and deep. 


Hold me, fields of the little farm, 
Rising hearth-smoke, keep me warm! 
My treasure is crying for me to come; 
My treasure has no home. 


It is fearful, fearful, to go forth alone 

To hang a new moon, to light a new sun. 
Impossible agonizing endeavor 

My treasure flees me forever. 


Monster of nothingness, ere we may meet 

I must mold for you hands and feet 

That you may grapple, that you may stand 
Lo, here is your monstrous hand. 


Fruits of the earth I could love with all reason 
But to them my treasure, my treasure is treason 
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Grace Fallow Norton 


Stealing my love again and again, 
Giving me pain, pain. 


Flowers of the earth I could love without measure 
I would leave the terrible love of my treasure; 
Yet I kiss earth’s threshold and say farewell, 
Hearing a staff and a bell. 


OCCIDENTAL 


My soul is untutored. It must work 
All weathers in the field. 

Give it the spade, the scythe, the fork, 
The mattock it must wield. 


Were my soul a lofty sage 

It could watch the fire 

Long hours and make no pilgrimage 
But live beyon l desire; 


Beyond even hope, with high commands, 
With Knowledge, Certainty; 

Releasing doves from its hands, 

Calm and rich and free. 


My soul is violent, ignorant, 
So out—to load and unload, 
And then to dance, to shout, to chant, 
At the inns along the road. 
Grace Fallow Norton 
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COMMENT 
QUALITY IN MADNESS 


OCRATES has something to say in Phaedrus about the 
poet who comes to the door of the temple with no 
touch of the Muses’ madness in his breast, and thinks to 
get in by means of his art. He is not admitted, and such 
poets never have been admitted by critics who are able to 
recognize the divine frenzy or its Jack. This madness of 
the Muses is a gift with the quality of quicksilver; it comes 
and is gone, and it cannot be counterfeited. 

The relation of insanity to genius in all its ramifications 
has been the subject of profound study and comment. 
Psychologists seem to agree that an abnormally close con 
nection between the conscious and the unconscious mind 
exists in both the insane man and the genius. The insane 
man is under its sway and cannot control his fancies nor 
give them meaning, but the genius shapes them and turns 
them to account. 

Perhaps only the poet knows how close he sometimes 
comes to the boundaries of that other country where self is 
lost in the stored memories of the race, intelligence in 
instinct, and humanity in a great animal kinship. He is 
often amazed by his own intuitive flashes, but not too 
much amazed, if he is a true artist, to get them down on 
paper in some sort of intelligible order. If he can convey 
to his readers the sense of mysterious origin with which the 
suggestion was endowed in his own mind, then he has suc- 
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Quality in Madness 


ceeded. Someone has w hispered 1 in his ear, perhaps not in 
words, but rather in a series of bright visions like an 
unfolding dream. He must make these visions materialize 
in words, and he must get them down with the dew of 
astonishment still on them. We recognize the results of 
such moments w herever we find them, whether Blake is 
telling us of the lion’s ruddy eyes that flowed with tears of 
gold, or staid New England Emerson suddenly intones: 
“Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, muffled and 
dumb like solemn dervishes . . .” 

Gerard Hopkins, the Jesuit poet, dying forty years ago 
with his work still unpublished, knew better than any 
writer of the nineteenth century what it was to listen to 
“the voices.”” With him the whispers were a matter of 
inspired sounds, they came in a rush of magically associ- 
ated words and phrases, arranged by instinct and not by 
reason, and so inevitably welded together. He was able to 
convey to his page the delirious excitement of his revela- 
tion as no other poet has done, yet in his own generation he 
was almost wholly ignored. Robert Bridges, bringing out 
the first edition of Hopkins’ poems in 1918, showed both 
by the long delay and by his apologetic preface that he 
shared his nineteenth century contemporaries’ distrust of 
the poet’s methods. And Theodore Maynard in his 
Catholic anthology adds to the diffidence of the Poet 
Laureate the following comment: 


Hopkin s is one of the most obscure of poets, for his style is loaded with 
eccentricities and even at times with intolerable barbarities of rhyme. 
The cutting of the word kingdom in half, in the magnificent sonnet on the 
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Windhover is nothing to some of the crimes of poetic violence he did not 
scruple to commit. 

If these critics could have made their approach to 
Hopkins’ poetry by the path of auditory associations they 
need not have troubled to explain him. His sense of sound 
values and effects is unerring, his discords never accidental, 
and his rhythms almost supernatural. An example of his 
cumulative excitement is in the first stanza of the poem 
A Starlight Night. 


Look at the stars! Look, look up at the skies! 

Oh look at all the fire folk sitting in the air! 

The bright boroughs, the quivering citadels there. 

The dim woods quick with diamond wells; the elf-eyes 
The grey lawns cold where the quaking gold-dew lies! 
Wind-beat white-beam; airy abeles all on flare! 
Flake-doves sent floating out at a farmyard scare! 

Ah well! it is a purchase and a prize. 


Hopkins was born too early to be one of the modernists 
I : 


of today. He would otherwise have been the master of 


them all, for he makes the most untrammeled Joycian out- 
pourings seem sweetly reasonable beside his own raptures. 
And there is a quality of authenticity in his madness which 
many of the modernists lack. Court it as sedulously as 
they will, most of them get no nearer to this true frenzy 
than children who play at the old game of “happen- 
stance,” sitting in a circle and saying as fast as possible 
whatever words come into their heads. 

So many poets have adopted the literary manner and 
dress of the divinely mad that the undiscerning have 
lumped them together as radicals or as modernists without 
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troubling to discriminate between their various conditions 
of madness. E. E. Cummings is able to qualify because of 
his typographical eccentricities, although he is at heart an 
Elizabethan, as anyone may discover if he will read 
XLI Poems with the ear and not with the eye 
read the exquisite sonnet beginning: 


if he will 





O Thou to whom the musical white spring 
offers her lily inextinguishable, 

taught by thy tremulous grace bravely to fling 
Implacable death’s mysteriously sable 

robe from her redolent shoulders. . . . 

Eliot and MacLeish, too, are tolerated in the ranks be- 
cause of certain unconventionalities of form as incon- 
sequential on the background of their classicism as 
Malvolio’s garters. Ezra Pound’s incurable scholarly 
eclecticism is admitted because he has shown himself to 
be oblivious to any public demand for intelligibility, and 
along with these, the uninitiated will rank Gertrude 
Stein, Joyce, and the others who are the real experimenters 
in a new field. 

It is not by the outward symbols of insanity that poets 
achieve the inner sanctuary. There is something too 
deliberate about all this mummery, something that smacks 
of sleight-of-hand and the incense and hocus-pocus of the 
fakir. With most of the poets just mentioned, no such 
adornment is needed. We should prefer to “mount with 
them to Paradise on the stairway of surprise” unwarned 
beforehand by their elaborate labels of madness. 

7. N.N. 
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On the margins of how many books of recent verse has 
been written the question, “‘Is this poetry?” The words 
vary; they invariably imply the same distressed perplexity, 
the same unwillingness to believe one’s eyes. Similar pro 
tests of incredulity have greeted modern paintings. To 
ask “Is this art?’’ has long been a favorite way of rebuffing 
unusual creative styles, and while it must be granted that 
this popular resistance to innovation has acted as a strong 
agent in keeping polite art within the normal limits of 
sanity, on the other hand it has nothing whatever to do 
with the impulsive and arrogant ways of real genius. But 
these aggrieved and angry jottings in books of verse 
at the public library, in anthologies of contemporary poets, 
and very often in old numbers of Porrry betray certain 
facts in the popular attitude toward literature. The 
readers who break forth in irritated invective when they 
encounter a page of words arranged in an unfamiliar or 


uncanonized manner, or who quit a book without having 


comprehended its real meaning, are usually very young or 
very old. They are always very numerous. Either they 
dare to measure all writing with the inaccurate yard-stick 
of very limited knowledge, or they have become inextri 
cably hardened in a definite mold of thought from which 
they have neither power nor desire to escape. The reader 
who is patient before a great diversity of styles and 
attitudes in literature, who can encounter the disclosures 


of contemporary art with the same discerning patienc: 
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required of a historian who must pass from one century to 
another without losing his sympathy with the motives and 
temper of contrasting ages, is always the most intelligent 
reader. He loses something by being so, but he does not 
lose his head. He meets the new with equanimity. He 


penetrates beneath the surface of a page, no matter how 
1 


forbidding or bewildering it may be, before he expresses 
his scorn for the meretricious or his enthusiasm for the 
sound art. Such a reader usually lacks inventive power. 
He fails in the supreme enthusiasm for created things which 
enables him to share in the works of genius. Sympathy 
and detachment are held in careful balance. He is, indeed, 
the adventurer among masterpieces, not the maker of 
them. He is the critic. 

The ability to react violently does not make a critic. 
Great literature does not tolerate violence. Its beauty 
may communicate rapidly with the reader; it may reveal 
its magnificence swiftly and unequivocally. But under the 
words lie the well-springs of that beauty, the secret sources 
of incalculable wisdom, and to trace these to their origin 
requires sobriety of judgment, richness of intellectual ex- 
perience, sympathy, knowledge of life. The bewildered 
reader must admit the necessity of this equipment which 
is supplied him only through the exercise of a very durable 
patience and 


1 


liligent study, unless indeed he is one of 
those persons whose instinct for sound appraisal is immedi- 
ate and infallible. These are as rare as great lyric poets; 
usually they are great lyric poets. 
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Probably the chief impediment to impressiveness in 
modern poetry is its closeness to common experience. A 
plausible factor in the dignity of literature is its ability to 
dumfound. Faust or Crime and Punishment invariably win 
the respect even of common readers because they are 
suffused with the spirit of grandeur and with conscious 
significance. The poetry is heavy with portent, the story 
is alive with universal relations. The same readers dismiss 
Don Quixote as a fantastic jumble, because of the intimacy 
of its events and meaning. Closeness to actuality has 
never been a standard of approval for the laity. They 
want to be stirred by the remote and mysterious, by the 
far-flung immensities of the artistic imagination. If a 
caricaturist like Grosz depicts life with close satirical 
fidelity, if Van Gogh or Cézanne confines himself to the 
obvious and essential reality in a scene, if Sandburg or 
Frost transmutes actual speech to the substance of art, a 
derisive suspicion is aroused. The educational process is 
slow and tedious, however inevitable its success where the 
justification of genuine art is the issue. Modern literary 
history gives numberless examples of the popular dis 
couragement great writers of realism have faced at the 


start. The more expedient poet knows the value of 


obvious sublimity as an ingredient in his work. His 
success is carefully calculated and more readily won. 

In Elizabethan drama pomp and sublimity of statement 
dominate the raucous jests and epithets, the unblushing 
episodes, and the heated realism that crowd the page. The 
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actual and the sublime worked in vigorous harmony. The 
translation of life into beauty and divinity was the order 
of the day. The crash of sonorous phrases marching 
through the plays over the litter and confusion of life 
reminded the audience that they were in the presence of 
high art. To discover the impertinent notation, “But is 
this poetry?” in a contemporary copy of a play by Shakes- 
peare or Webster or Jonson would be remarkable. Mar 
lowe was lauded for his “mighty line” because he achieved 
the supreme power and significance of utterance which 
makes every poet sick with envy and all men humble. 

But the Elizabethan age displays two factors whereby 
the genius in poetry achieves its utmost eloquence. One is 
the condition of progress and dignity in the time, the 
dedication of a whole people’s energy to the realization of 
a supreme ambition, such as civic grandeur, imperial 
dominion, or cultural supremacy over the claims of all 
rivals. Such an age gives the poet every incentive to make 
his voice heard, to embody in his songs the affluence of his 
period, to match with sonorous phrase and exalted state- 
ments the noisy excitement of the people. A danger in 
such an age is delusion: the exaggerated allegiance of 
everyone to a popular cause which in periods of war we 
cal] war-fever. By this fever the poet becomes infected, 
yet he has to discern and qualify its injurious effects, as 
Horace did with the prejudices of his time or Shakespeare 
with the political and social vanity of his. The second 
factor is the emotional ardor underlying individual experi- 
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ence, an ardor spent not in philosophy and learning alone, 
nor in devotional piety, nor in the subtle problems of 
political ambition, but which charges the common acts of 
life with vital spontaneous power. It produces richness of 
living and that richness, growing out of a prodigious era, 
enables a man to respond to the high eloquence of poetry 
with his whole soul. 

Our age does not provide its children with the old-style 
richness of life. A new kind of wealth is being minted, and 
its value still remains dubious to most people. Poetry has 
likewise changed its coinage—not with complete historical 
originality, but nevertheless with enough novelty to con 
fuse and dismay. 


I should have been a pair of ragged claw 
; 


Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 


Here are mighty lines for our age. The reader who runs 
can scarcely be blamed for not stopping at once to deter 
mine the exact value of their eloquence. M. D. Z. 


A TRAVEL TALE OF GREECE 


The short sea voyage from Alexandria to the Piraeus 
is more than a crossing of boundaries—it is a boulevers: 
ment, a complete overturning of one’s mind. One realizes 
the influence of geography upon national purposes and 
ideals. The old Egyptian, cultivating between desert and 
desert his great river’s narrow valley, seizing his food year 
after year precariously from the soaked soil after the Nile’s 
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beneficent inundation, was reminded continually of the 
uncertainty of life between two unexplored eternities; so 
he built proud temples on the edge of illimitable wastes, 
and burrowed his tombs into sand-blown rocks where 
never blade of grass should grow or human foot should 
tread. Death was a bleak threat on either side of his daily 
walk; no wonder his religion became an elaborate ritual of 
death, a prayer and a record offered to the unpitying gods 
in protest. 

But Greece is a smiling and a lovely land. Literally it 
flows with milk and honey—queer-tasting goats’ milk and 
the super-delicious honey of Hymettus, famous today as 
in classic times. The Greek of the great age was in love 
with life; his gods were a gay old crowd, passionately play- 
ing favorites and quarreling and lusting, reminding him of 
festivals rather than funerals. Even when death surprised 
him with its insistent demand for surrender, he took the 
order philosophically and with little inquiry as to his 
future fate. The hundreds of marble steles and mortuary 
urns in the Athens museum follow mostly the same 
pattern, their beautifully carved reliefs showing two or 
three relatives or friends of the deceased clasping his hand 
in a cheerful good-bye, as though to say, “Bon voyage 
have a good time!”’ And the dead man himself, usually 
robed as in life and seated in a comfortable chair, looks as 
contented as they. Thus the Greek temples are expres- 
sions of joy; their slender creamy colonnades rise in a very 
different mood from the heavier, darker, more serious- 
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minded Egyptian; and around the corner or down the hill- 
side from the temple was always an open-air theatre for 
plays and pageants, and usually also a stadium for races 
and games. 

As one drives over to Athens from the Piraeus, it is very 
exciting to see for the first time the Acropolis rising so 
loftily above the modern city, crested with its Pelasgian 
walls and crowned with the Parthenon. The first time | 
took a taxi to the entrance the gate closed against me for 
the noon recess just as I arrived, and I had two hours for a 
slower and more fitting approach. Below me, on the sunny 
slope of the famous hill, were the marble seats and ruined 
stage wail of a Roman theatre, with worn paths interrupt 
ing the flower-sown grass, and never a guard or solicitous 
guide to bother me as I ate my luncheon among the 
ancient stones. Then I wandered through the prostrate 
ruins of the long and narrow temple of Aesculapius, and 
reached a shrine forever memorable in the history of poetic 
art—the theatre of Dionysus, where the great plays of 
Aeschylus, Sophocles and Euripides were first produced. 
The centuries had made some changes, but the flagged 
flooring and the marble curve of seats were much the same 
as when Oedipus first blinded himself, or Medea, impas 
sioned feminist, first declaimed her woes. The distant 
hills were violet and cerulean at the horizon, and the 
modern city below me was creamy pale and unreal, as I sat 
in the hot sun thrilling with imaginings of actors and 
audiences who played and applauded there long ago. 
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By two o’clock I was at the gate again, and climbing 
past Nike Apteros and the Propylea to the war-battered 
temple beyond. 

The Parthenon needs no praise from me; indeed, it out- 
sings the praises of many centuries. I could wish that all 
Portry’s readers might see it, as I did, shining as if gilded 
in the sun, with the distant hills purple and azure between 
its fluted columns. It was more shattered than I had 
realized—one is moved by the tragic pity of it; even 
though the fallen drums of the long north colonnade are 
being piled once more in place and patched together for a 
partial, but on the whole desirable restoration. They tell 
us that the iron in the white marble from Mount Pentelicus 
is the cause of that tinting which looks gold or pink or 
creamy yellow according to the mood of the sun; but one 
asks no explanation for the sheer magic of its beauty. By 
moonlight the glorious broken structure turns white again, 
and the scars of many wars are smoothed away as if by the 
washing of soft waves. And it was under the full moon 
that I saw the Parthenon for the last time. 

I loved the little Acropolis Museum which is tucked 
away in a low corner of the hill’s plateau. Its primitive 
sculptures from the older temple—the one the Persians 
hacked at, which antedated Phydias—have a surprising 
and adorable rhythm stiffened as if by sudden frost into 
the firm rigidity of marble. Lord Elgin carried away what- 
ever Acropolis sculptures he could lay his hands on; but 
these earlier ladies were safely buried from his marauding, 
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and probably, had he seen them, he would have thought 
them too crude to be worthy of ship-room to England. 

Greece has contributed, with or without her consent, to 
all the museums of the world. Rome was her first de 
spoiler; her statues were seized or bought to adorn the 
imperial capital. Only last year a new proof of these 
depredations came to light, when smugglers lifted a bronze 
statue of Zeus from the submerged wreck of an ancient 
Roman galley off the coast of a Greek island. It was an 
amusing story. The government officials, secretly ap- 
prised of the great find, caught the thieves with the goods 
just in the nick of time, disappointing their hopes of a 
profitable sale to some rich American museum; and it 
became a question whether they should be punished for the 
theft or rewarded, according to law, for their discovery of 
a masterpiece. For the statue, which, though in pieces, 
is practically complete, comes to us from the greatest 
period of Greek art, and will soon become one of the most 
famous in the world. I was privileged to see it after it had 
lain for months in a bath for the removal of barnacles. 
The ruler of gods and men was lying prostrate, his legs in 
a cast, in a work-room of the Athens museum; but even s 
he was god-like, and his massive head and powerful torso 
were worthy of the throne on Mount Olympus. 

Some of my grandest moments in Greece were with 
certain sculptures of that wonderful fifth century before 
Christ. In the little museum at Delphi was the Chariot 
eer, whom all our museums reproduce in vain. They get 
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the long folds of his costume and the general look of his 
figure, but somehow their best bronze casting misses the 
life, the fire, the splendor of this original so miraculously 
preserved. And at Olympia I had a complete surprise, for 
the superb sculptures from the shattered pediments of the 
temple of Zeus were new to me. I was prepared for the 
Hermes of Praxiteles, who stands in marble purity alone 
in the first room of the museum; for casts and photographs 
and rhapsodies have repeated his beauty in countless forms 
ever since he was unearthed nearly half a century ago. 
But for the Olympian Apollo, a greater masterpiece in my 
opinion, I was not prepared. 

He stands, the central figure in one of the pediments, 
stretching out his right arm to quell the rages of struggling 
centaurs and nymphs. His head is as perfect as though 
carved yestei day, and to the knees, even below one of them, 
the body shows few scars. Here at last is an Apollo with- 
out a trace of the effeminacy which so afflicts us in the 
Belvidere andother alleged portraits—an Apollo who shows 
power and authority as well as divine beauty. The Hermes 
is a beautiful, sensitive, very human youth, such a youth as 
Praxiteles may very well have seen shepherding or piping 
on the Peloponnesian hills. But this Apollo transcends the 
human; he has the simplicity, the indifferent candor, the 
strange aloofness, of those supernal beings who kept the 
world going in the careless mythology of the Greeks, who 
touched the earth and were off again with scant and fitful 
attention to the needs and dreams of their vassals here 
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below. And he has the beauty which only the Greeks of 
their greatest age could impart to the lifeless but ever- 
living stone. 

These pediment sculptures consoled me for Lord Elgin’s 
filchings from the Parthenon, which one resents so bitterly 
in Athens. Antedating the Parthenon sculptures by 
about twenty years, they are a little less realistic—more 
stylized, if one may use the modern jargon. Apollo’s curls 
are stiffened into a circlet and the nymphs’ draperies have 
the exact rhythm of sand-ripples. Thus they completely 
accord with modern preferences; they have that perfect 
rigidity of arrested motion which Paul Manship and 
certain other Americans, and the great Mestrovich him- 
self, have striven for. And they have a divine simplicity, 
a lyric spontaneity, which is perhaps beyond the reach of 
any modern mind. 

That is the charm of Greek art, and one might almost 
add, of Greek landscape— it is as lyric as the song of a lark. 
Their statues, their colonnaded temples, existed for their 
own beauty and delight—even praise of the gods was a 
minor and very incidental motive. The statues are usually 
but fragments, and the temples—alas!—are mostly 
flattened to the earth, or sometimes a few columns rise 
from an old stone floor; but even so the song persists— 
battered as they are, they preen their wounded wings and 
praise their beauty and the beauty of the world. 

H. M. 
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Machinery, by MacKnight Black. New York. Horace 

Liveright. 

MacKnight Black’s first book has won the approval of 
the judges of the Poetry Clan, which is reason enough for 
granting it special attention; but as the work of a poet 
groping toward an adequate expression of the themes of 
machinery it has even greater significance. For me its 
importance as an indicative phase in this movement 
definitely overshadows its worth as poetry. Even a casual 
knowledge of the history of letters will show that no new 
field of expression has been conquered at once by any one 
writer. For this reason Mr. Black’s book deserves the 
sympathetic—and also the dispassionately critical 
inspection of all poets who hope to deal with the steel 
psyche of our machine age. Half of it is devoted to a 
section entitled Machinery, which contains an odd repeti- 
tion of titles and themes. Four pieces are called simply 
Corliss Engine; and nine bear in their titles the name of the 
same obsolescent machine. This indicates a restriction of 
inspiration and of technical vocabulary. The verses them 
selves reveal the correlative fact that Mr. Black’s idiom is 
almost exclusively traditional. Old figures of speech 
express the reactions aroused in him by a new class of 
objects. This, obviously, is the first transitional stage in 
the conquest of a new medium; it is comparable, perhaps, 
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to that phase in learning a foreign language when one tries 
to phrase alien ideas in the instinctive grammar of the 


mother tongue. Reciprocating Engine is a good example of 


Mr. Black’s method: 


The arc of a balance-wheel 

Flows like a curved rush of swallows, come over a hill. 
Its thrust is a dream of wet haunches of bullocks 
Dragging plows through stiff earth. 

Its down-stroke is brilliant with scythes 

That have jeweled the hot bosoms of grainlands. 
Things lost come again in sudden new beauty. 

Look long on an engine. It is sweet to the eyes 


Anyone intimate with the vibrant grandeur of a power- 
house should grant the validity of the emotion which 
produced this poem. But the ability to see swallows in a 
balance-wheel is not far removed from the ability to see 


faces in a fire of birch logs. It is a standard type of 
reaction to machinery, made distinguished by clarity of 


image, despite a weak ending. 

After reading thirty-six pages on machine topics, done 
in an idiom alien to machinery, it becomes obvious that 
the author’s reaction always is a minor variation of the 
theme of this single poem. His continual burden is the 
sense of almost uncomprehending awe produced by the 
sight of wheels in motion or at rest; and because machines 
as symbols remind him of such a variety of alien images, 
they lose almost all of their native significance as entities 
which have a different effect upon human affairs. This is 
restriction of a talent which merits broader expression. 
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It is perplexing also that one who has been so deeply 
moved by machine beauty should seem to know so little 
about the structure and purposes of machines. Piston, 
wheel, turbine, engine, rod, dynamo, and one or two other 
words sum up Mr. Black’s entire technical vocabulary. 
This breeds the alternate suspicions, either that the poet 
knows little about machinery, or that he has under- 
estimated the knowledge of his possible audience. No 
poet of stature has been content to leave the special 
language of poetry unenriched by contributions of his own. 
The treasure house of science is stored with neglected 
words of poetic splendor; if they are not understood im- 
mediately they will come to be understood; and in any 
case it is another part of the poet’s task to make lucid the 
meanings of unusual words by the context in which he 
places them. That Mr. Black could do so if he chose is 
shown by these lines: 

Every hidden hot thing there is .. . 
Has a shrine now wherever a piston-rod 
Darts and recoils on a sob of steam. 

At times the poet’s striving for freshness of phrasing 
results in grammatical anomalies, such as “‘more lidlessly.” 
Later he will learn that it is easy to gain startling (and 
evanescent) effects by the misuse of words, but that the 
hard task of the true artist is to be at once distinctive and 
impeccable in usage. 

The poems in the other sections of Mr. Black’s book 
have a variety, and an insight into the effect of machine- 
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built edifices upon society, which are lacking in the portion 
devoted solely to machinery. Nowhere does he express 
criticism or doubt of the benefits of a mechanized civiliza- 
tion. That is healthy. Machinery deserves at least one 
passionate champion, as a check-valve on the pressure of 
its many poorly informed detractors. 

Alexander Laing 


AFTER 


The Heart's Fourney, by Siegfried Sassoon. Harper and 

Brothers. 

Memoirs of a Fox-Hunting Man, by Siegfried Sassoon. 

Coward-McCann, Inc. 

It is inevitable that Siegfried Sassoon’s later poetry 
should be compared with his verse of the war years. His 
work comes as an epilogue to an enchanted youth which 
was in full flower when a hideous catastrophe struck 
the world, sweeping him and his eager generation before 
it, maiming and killing the world’s young men, and leaving 
in ruins the beautiful security they inhabited. The effect 
of this experience on those who survived was to shake 
men’s confidence in rulers and political systems, to rob 
them of the courage demanded by a dubious future, and to 
bring into their minds the ghost of premature old age. 
Those who died in battle knew, before the end came, 
exactly how devoid of grandeur their last days were, yet 
they invariably went down affirming their cause as sacred. 
But for Sassoon, whose protest was once supreme in scorn 
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and indignation, a dispirited aftermath remained. The 
cozy and diverting romance in the Memoirs which he now 
chooses to publish in half-fictitious disguise is scarcely 
credible to the reader of the present decade. The story- 
book land of riders and hunters and brave ladies is gone, 
even though certain outer vestiges of it remain. He has 
given us a sober story, lacking in dramatic elements and 
painstaking in its effort to convince us that once its hero 
was plausible and above contempt in his devotion to the 
hunt and in his almost complete disdain of England’s 
heavier business. But as the lovely chapters unfold, as 
the quiet scenes out of England’s enviable and highly 
parochial life are laid before us, a death-bell is ringing, 
and in the final pages when, with equal sobriety but with 
a heavy accent of despair, we are led to the training camp 
and finally into the stark confusion of the trenches, that 
knell is sounding the fall of doom. The chief value of 
these beautiful and rather sombre Memoirs is that they 
convey, with extreme poignancy and almost too unrelieved 
candor, a sense of the tragic frustration which certain 
forces are constantly devising for the humiliation and 
defeat of youth 

The Heart's Journey is a slight volume of lyrics which 
express in more concise terms the same experiences and 
impressions as the Memoirs. Since it is the first collection 
of Sassoon’s serious verse after Counter-Attack and Picture- 
Show, it shows us what has become of the soldier whose 
poetic motives were passionate sympathy and sardonic 
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irony. For those qualities we search in vain here; they 
may appear momentarily in On Passing the New Menin 
Gate or To One Who Was with Me in the War, but for 
the most part rancor and contempt alike have died. Were 
we not already familiar with the romantic poet’s attitude 
of assuming early in his thirties the air and demeanor of 
senility, it would be possible to believe that most of thes 
poems were written by an old man. They constantly 
recur to themes of desolation and bereavement. 


Wind of the city-lamps, you speak of | 
And how into this homelessness I’s 
Where all’s uncertain but my will for pov 
To ask of life no more than life can earn... 
Wind from the past, you bring me the last flow 
From gardens where I’ll nevermore ret 


This pathos dominates every lyric, and frequently it be 
comes too oppressive either to enliven or to convince 
“We are all near to death. But in my friends I am fore 
warned too closely of that nearness”’ is a statement which 
requires more originality than Sassoon displays here to 
invest with power. But though the chords of nostalgia and 
loss are struck too often, the chaste restraint of this lyric 
style, its avoidance of repetitive devices and prolonged 
measures, is able to produce in the end an appeal of com 
plete sincerity and shy beauty. That some of this re 
straint—in itself a balm after the turbulent invocation 
and diatribe of war-time—was gathered from the great 
musicians and classical poets is apparent from several 
pages which pay their tribute to Bach, Mozart, Vaughan, 
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and Beethoven. The ordered solemnity of the fugue and 
the ode have supplanted the report of bombs and the 


scream of rockets: the difference is apparent both in the 
meter and diction of these lyrics. In another group 
of poems Sassoon shows the basis of his hesitant affirmation 
of a new life: the ministry of art, the patient honor of 
friends, the abiding consolation of innocent memories, and 


above all the “simplicity of mind” which this poet, like 


his Chinese ancestor many centuries ago, has found the 
I 


only power th: 


t guards and preserves the spirit. The 
nemorials of human endeavor that embody these ideals 
1 


are treasured by him as testimony of an ancient faith. 





What is Stonehenge? It is the roofl 








bp 
Man’s ruinous myth; his uninterr¢ lo 

Of the unknown in sunrise cold and r 

His quest of stars that arch his doomed explori 
And what is Time but shadows that were cast 

By these storm-sculptured stones while centuries fi 
The stor nain; their stillness can outlast 

The el ¢ \ hurrving overh 


If Sass¢ ¢ yn’s lat r verse lacks the eli dauent fire yf his earlier 
it has gained, nevertheless, in conviction and insight. The 
gain in his art is apparent in the sure diction and the 

- : 


} 
ls OWN outk ok 1S 


steady harmony of his style; the gain in 
testified to by his defiant challenge: 

What wail of fiend or wraitl 

Dare mock my glorious angel where he star 


To fill my rk with fire, my hearth with faith? 


> 


M. D. Z. 
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PESSIMISTIC IDEALISM 
Windfalls, by Ralph Cheever Dunning. E. W. Titus, 

Paris. 

Ralph Cheever Dunning has published only three books 
of verse. Of more than twenty years’ intensive produc 
tion, he has yielded to the public only his two long works, 
Hyllus (1910) and Rococo (1925), the forty-odd short 
pieces of Windfalls, and a few other poems which appeared 
in various magazines. Outside of these things, he has a 
vast collection of verse which his extreme modesty, and 
almost timidity, more than anything else, has kept him 
from submitting to editors or publishers. Still, as Ezra 
Pound pointed out in The Exile, some intelligent publisher 
should take an interest in his work as a whole, for it is 
worth it. 

Rococo had given an ample idea of Dunning’s virtuosity, 
but a narrative is perhaps not quite appropriate for judg- 
ing any phase of a poet’s art except his craft at versifica 


tion. In his new volume, we are given the chance of 


studying Dunning in diverse moods and various forms 
In every poem, he shows the same mastery of technique. 
And his versification is not only rigid but extraordinarily 
perfect. 

Dunning is predominantly lyrical. His talent extends 
to every form of emotion, with a strain of sadness which 
fortunately is not quite morbidness, throughout the book. 
He is a very personal poet, but he is capable of great 
achievement in verse of which man (therefore, himself) is 
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not the central object as well as that in which he bares his 
own soul. The opening poem, The Sky-scraper, begins: 
Good Lord, how tall you are 
One hundred men high: 


But is that all you are 
You that must die? 


Dunning’s quest of the essential, the eternal (in humanity, 
not outside it), comes to the surface here. The sadness in 
his verse is due to this feeling of impermanency, this regret 
at seeing awe inspired by the transitory, not the perma- 
nent. Again, in Chanty, he laments the nothingness of 
temporal things, their fleeting value. He had previously 
been satisfied with lamenting the uselessness of most 
elements of life Now he proclaims no permanency 
but in death. A pessimistic theory it might seem, but 
Dunning is an idealist. He is depressed by man’s worth 
lessness, but hopes he is wrong, hopes he has missed some 
thing. Andrew Bell, | believe, may be taken as a confes- 
sion of faith. 


He loves a rose of yesterday 
bread. 
If you should meet him on your way 


You will not know what word to say 


And sells to-morrow’s 


rill he is dead. 


And will he crown himself a king 

Chat held himself so high? 
Will he have found new songs to sing . . . 
A harp with still another string 


lo sing them by? 
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This explains the man, as it does his art. Timid, though 
confident in his force, he has never made an effort toward 
success, nor has he attempted to please by using any other 
than the rigid, regular forms, that he feels appropriate to 
his needs. 

Dunning would doubtless be better appreciated if in his 
verse he bared his reasoning instead of merely his conclu- 
sions. But the profound thought of his poems is the result 
of an emotional instinctive reasoning, and not of a deduc- 
tive, conscious logic. His conclusions are none the less 
decisive, and he is certainly, more than an imaginative 
artist, a thinker. 


Harold i 2 Sa/@mson 
A NEW VIEW OF SWINBURNI 


Swinburne, by Samuel C. Chew. Little, Brown and Co. 
Mr. Chew, who was ready for the Byron centenary in 
1924, is again ready, with the completion of the definitive 
edition of Swinburne’s works, to evaluate another English 
poet whose fame has fluctuated. This Bonchurch Edition, 
finally complete in twenty volumes, is due to the efforts of 
the late Sir Edmund Gosse, to Thomas James Wise’s pur 
chase from Theodore Watts-Dunton of a vast accumula 
tion of Swinburne’s early manuscripts, and to the devotion 
of Gabriel Wells, the New York publisher. These juvenilia 
from Oxford disclose Swinburne, under the influence of 
William Morris, as rushing with tremendous enthusiasm 





into a succession of imitative experiments—lyrics, drama, 
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the epic, criticism, and the prose essay. Hence the 
foundation of that formidable fluency which marked 
Swinburne’s whole career; hence, also, that devotion to the 
written word which confined him, after his early twenties, 
to literature rather than to life itself, as a primary impulse 
and principle of practice. 


Hence, too, the increased ease with which the modern 
critic can trace the origins of Swinburne’s remarkable 
metrical resourcefulness. A single page of Mr. Chew’s 
refers the modern reader back to Dryden, Keats, Byron, 
and Gay. Toward the other end of the scale he pauses, 
correctively, on the tragedy of Locrine (1887), “a dizzying 
exhibition of tight-rope walking”; an amalgam of Petrar- 
chian sonnets, oftava rima, Chaucerian stanzas, couplets, 
Shakespearean sonnets, and other metrical forms, bor- 


Ul 


rowed or original. “Never,” in fact, “was a command ot 
the resources of prosody so misused.” 

Mr. Chew prefers to pass over the well-known violence 
and volubility of the younger Swinburne, as well as over 
certain characteristics which, while they shocked the ’70’s, 


rather bore the present day, and to concentrate on the 


tragedies, more particularly on the trilogy of the loves of 
Mary Stuart. Here Swinburne is granted an understand- 
ing of motive rather than of character, and is taxed with a 
want of power to select the essential elements in a situa- 
tion. His plays—of the “‘closet”—are to be interpreted 
as the culmination and conclusion of the “Elizabethan 
Revival” that marked the earliest quarter of the last 
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century. Thus, in this department of imaginative litera- 
ture, Swinburne is made to represent the setting sun of 
Romanticism. 

Mr. Chew, less intent on the man than on the man’s 
work, feels slight call to lay stress, after the manner of 
Nicholson, on the man’s faults and shortcomings. Those 
disclosed in Swinburne’s own verse and prose—especially 
the prose—suffice. It is easy enough to agree with 
Nicholson that a continuous reading of the poetry pro 
duces a certain lethargy: the effect, today, is not stimulat 
ing, but narcotic. It is also easy to feel that, as the years 
went on, there was a narrowing rather than a widening of 
experiences. As a critic of life Swinburne exhibits neither 
finality nor a high seriousness of purpose. As regards his 
dramas, he prejudiced himself through lack of any con 
sciousness of an audience. Mr. Chew decisively excludes 
him, as a poet, from the first rank and seemingly from the 
second. He is accorded certain advantages over Rossetti, 
Morris, Meredith, and Arnold, even over Coleridge and 
Byron; but to the high company of Wordsworth, Shelley, 
Keats, Tennyson (that ancient enemy!), and Browning he 
is not permitted to aspire. 


The critic has profited well by the concluding exhibit of 


Swinburne in extenso. Excerpts, both in verse and prose, 
give within easy bounds the quintessence of his author. 


The bibliography suffices. The notes—rare thing!—are of 


real interest; and an elaborate index puts the reader in 
easy command of all. H. B. Fuller 
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BRIEF MENTION 
The Golden Room, and Other Poems, by Wilfrid Gibson. 

The Macmillan Company. 

This volume contains Wilfrid Gibson’s output since the 
publication of his Collected Poems of 1925. It shows him 
continuing in the rather grey monotone of his earlier 
realistic verse. It is quite possible to find oneself wholly 
out of sympathy with this slow unadventurous work, 
lacking in the qualities of freshness and enthusiasm which 
we admire in the author’s English contemporaries, W. H. 
Davies, Edward Thomas, and Sassoon. He adheres very 
closely to everyday experiences, to prosaic themes sug- 
gested by commonplace English life and character, 
occasionally to political and nationalistic events, some- 
times with greater success to observations in nature or in 
out-of-door lite. One is forced to remember that Gibson’s 
war-time chronicles were patient and sincere, uninformed 
by the passionate eloquence of Brooke or Sassoon but 
nevertheless real and discerning. His defect, however, lies 
in the fact that he has attempted to make up in bulk 
and in thoroughness of treatment for what he lacks in 
native imagination and enthusiasm. Consequently he 
has far overwritten himself and tired his readers. The 
Golden Room contains many lines of beauty and many 
observations of real acuteness, but the general effect is 
one of exhaustion and prosiness. It confirms, rather than 


revises, the verdict which discriminating critics passed 
on his collected works. 
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NEWS NOTES 
THE PEACE POEM 


As this issue of Poetry appears upon the book-stand 
will be returning to America. We expect her in the office 
August or shortly thereafter. The first number t 
ship this fall will be the October number and the present acting editors will b 
responsible for September. Meanwhile Miss Monroe sends from Italy her 
comment on the award of a prize for a poem peace: 

“Poets are the unacknowledged legislators of the world,” said 
which means that they have made, if not the 
books, the emotional drive of the world behind the n 
past the force of their emotional drive has pushed men often into war 
are they doing their part in the emotional drive of the world today which “ 
is leading toward the outlawry of war? 

The multilateral peace treaty, signed by all the nations 
records an emotional revolution in the conduct of human affairs. 
once adored as a god, then respected as a judge in a court of last res 
is stigmatized by that treaty as a bandit. War may not ceast 
future it must skulk; it has lost the power 
Warring nations will be international crimir 1 nation ca 
afford to be a criminal. ' 


























Only a few minds realize the immensity of this right-about-face chang AN 
The poets should realize it, for it is a lyric r t in ht — 
moment for joy and praise. They star ope iteway, ds 
winds of a new era blowing upon them. It is time for a morni! 








Our offer of a prize for a poem worthy of this moment eda 
a stimulus, a reminder. Such an offer should set the poets thinking about 


what has been going on in the world, about the new thing which is beins Ww 
done before their eyes. Shall they be silent while great words are os 








written in the book of time? Shall only statesme: 
the great dreams? 

The first of September is not far away. We hope to receive before that | 
day a poem worthy of the world’s new hope, I 


Who Reads Carl Sandburg? is the title of an article by Charles H. 
Compton published in the South Atlantic Quarterly for April, 1929. M1 
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Compton, who is a librarian in St. Louis, conducted an extensive ques- 


tionnaire on the subject among the patrons of the library. He received 
varying responses from which he deduces that Sandburg’s poems will live 
in the hearts of the common people. 





1893, and author of more than thirty books 
the month of June. 
h was married on June 18th to Henry Beston 
, Massachusetts ; 
iffe of Leeds, England, sends us the latest number 
exclusively to literature 1 illu 
> to be turned over to the 
boat Institution. The number is one of the most beauti 
making we have seer Poems are by Wilfred Rowla 
Gibson and Gordon Bottomley. 


strations of 


R« dy al Life- 






eces of book- 


ilde, Wilfred 





Th iding poet this issue are well known to readers of Poetry. 


Georg ge Dillon of Chicago, formerly Associate Editor and at present a 
member of the 
son ee ar 

Babette Deutscl ind cri 
Doran) and Honey Out of the 





sory Committee, is familiar through his previous 
ugh his book , Boy in the i Vind Viking Press). 
ind of Ne wY ork, is the author of Banner: 
(Appleton), and, with her husband, 
Avrahm Yarmolinsky, editor of yf mnt of modern Russia and 
German verse (Harcourt, Brace). Hortense Flexner Mrs. Wyncie King 
lives at Bryn Mawr, , and is the author of Clouds and Cobbleste 
Houghton, Miffii: Elizabeth Hollister Frost of New York and Na an- 

















tucket, is this 1 month | iblishing at new cake el wees Wi ering Shad ‘ 
through Harpers, w published The Lost Lyrist. Grace Fallow Norton, 
who divides her r t between France and America, is well known 





through her volumes of poetry, the last being The Miller's Youngest 


Daughter (Hou 


ighton, Mifflin), which first appeared in Porrry in 1923. 
Witter By 





at work on his anthology of Cl 
t Indian 
Knopf). Har Id al has sold the business of th 





ese poetry, The 





- new book of poems soon appears 








which bears 





s name to Richard G. Badg 
The other poets are new to the pages of Porrry. vig Imbs, author 


of a novel, The Pr r’s Wife (Diai Press), now lives in France. Julia 
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Carlie is nineteen years old, and has printed one poem previously in The 
Adelphi with an introduction by the editor, J. Middleton Murray. 
Clarence Milligan, a lawyer in Detroit, is the author of two volumes of 
verse, the latest, Blue Water Ballads, issued this month by Dorrance. 
Alice de Nair lives in Carmel, California, and Philip Harding in Summit, 
N. J. Jewel Bothwell Tull lives at Mount Vernon, Iowa, 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

The Collected Poems of D. H. Lawrence, Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 
+ 

Blue Funiata, by Malcolm Cowley. Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, 
i F 

Out of the Coal-Fieids, by Frederick C. Boden. J. M. Dent & Sons. 

Aromancy and Other Verse, by Faith Van Valkenburgh Vilas. Dorrance 
& Co. 

Transit of Venus, by Harry Crosby. The Black Sun Press, Paris. 

Gleanings, by H. Q. Miller. Dorrance & Co. 

Blue Water Ballads, by Clarence P. Milligan. Dorrance & Co. 

Flame and Adventure, by A. C. Dalton. Macmillan Co. 

Thoughts to Gracia, by William Salisbury. Independent Pub. Co., New 
Rochelle. 

Five Poets: Edith Mirick, Benjamin Musser, Jewel Miller, Isobel Stone 
Norman MacLeod. Henry Harrison, N. Y. 

ANTHOLOGIES AND PROSE: 

The Book of American Poetry, ed. by Naomi K. Dean and Joseph Dean. 
Dean & Co. 

Oxford Poetry 1928, ed. by Clere Parsons. D. Appleton & Co. 

The Light of Day, ed. by Henry Harrison. Henry Harrison, N. Y 

Blue Pencil Marks. Northeastern State Teachers College, Tahlequah, 
Okla. 

An Hour of Poetry, by Charles Edward Russell. J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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